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“Arise, Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 




AMBROSIA 



It was a Sunday. Sri Ramakrishna set 
Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) and Bhavanath 
to cook food. Full of joy, he stood watching 
the preparation. The cooking over, when we 
were about to sit for the meal a Bdul (a reli- 
gious mendicant of a Vaisnava sect) came by 
and wanted to sit with us. Sri Ramakrishna 
got annoyed and brusquely ‘No, not now. 
If something is left over you will get it after- 
wards.’ Enraged, the Bdul went away. 
Swamiji was pained, and argued within 
himself — 'So many dishes have been prepared 
and in quantity. How is it the mendicant was 

not allowed to sit with us? The master must be 

* 

miserly. ! Out came the reply: ‘He is a Bdul. 
They live an immoral life. He does not merit 
to dine in your company. You are all pure 
souls. How can you sit for meals along with 
such people? Then did Swamiji grasp the deep 
significance of the Master’s order. Only then 
did we understand what keeping company 



meant. During spiritual novitiate it is posst- 
tively harmful to associate or dine with any 
and every person — it is prejudicial to one's 
spiritual disposition. Master himself followed 
it scrupulously and exhorted us to be on onr 
guard. 

* * * 

Swamiji himself proclaimed that the Master 
was an Incarnation of God. Does it need 
emphasizing from me? He is father, Guru , 
(religious preceptor) and all to me. It was 
only Swamiji who could ascertain His real 
worth. What do I know of him''* How little 
have I understood him. Am I to speak of 
him? He brought down Swafltiji tb*this world 
in order to preach his gospel. He invested 
Swamiji with power, with which he proclaimed 
his message. This much, however, I say with 
conviction that whoever will call on him sin- 
cerely, devotedly, will get his grace. 
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NATIONAL EVOLUTION 
By the Editor 



We have seen that within the domain of 
Maya, but barring the universal, there is evo- 
lution, which includes, in the same process, 
dissolution as well, thus leaving the ultimate 
result of these vast power and tremendous 
activities to be nil. But particulars and groups, 
being under a sort of universal compulsion, 
must move and take part in the evolution, 
mostly without knowing the purpose behind 
and only rising into conscious and willing parti- 
cipation in the case of cultured men and 
societies. 

Man, after living a forest life of brutish 
existence for some centuries and then of primi- 
tive society for several more centuries, begins 
to feel within and outside of himself a vague 
purpose and meaning of life and consciousness. 
He starts systematic thinking, philosophizing. 
This is conditioned by the constitution of his 
body and the natural phenomena around him, 
which we now call geographical factors. As 
circumstances compel him to live a herd life 
what he individually thinks to be best and 
most convenient he forces on others, who 
acccept them partly willingly and partly under 
compulsion. These convenient modes of action 
grow into laws, which become sacrosanct, 
under whose guidance individual and collective 
lives are moulded and reach satisfaction and 
fulfilment. The individual goal and the group 
goal grow and develop as the same, the group 
and the individual helping and interacting on 
one anotfier. Thinking individuals discover 
new laws, which- society accepts and imposes 
on all individuals, who grow wiser and 
stronger, and exert for better and more intel- 
ligent living. The interaction being so intimate 
and in all levels of existence, the goal can 
never be diffierent— the individual’s goal is the 
goal of the nation. 



The goal, the ideal aimed at, and the orien- 
tation of efforts and activities are, no doubt, 
the same; but there is a difference in achieve- 
ment. Whereas the individual may actually 
realize the ideal fully in his life, the nation or 
society must content itself with a high degree 
of approximation to the ideal — -it can never 
reach it, the reason being that in no time is 
any society formed of individuals, all in one 
stage of development. Society needs activities, 
mental and physical, of various types, which 
need men in different stages of development, 
ail of whom cannot be expected to reach the 
goal at any particular moment. So while 
individuals reach the goal, become one with 
it, and attracting others around them lift the 
level of society a little higher, society’s ideal 
remains always the ideal, though magnetized 
by the unusual achievements of some indivi- 
duals, society sometimes approaches very near 
the ideal, but slips down and sinks to a lower 
level at other times, until another attraction 
takes it higher. Those societies in which extra- 
ordinary individuals are born rather frequently 
attain and maintain a level of culture, not 
very far from the ideal. Although there is 
thus a difference of degree between the indi- 
vidual and society in the approximation to the 
ideal, the end and tendency of the two are 
always the same. And the history of a nation 
or a society is the history of ihe rise and fall 
in the level of this approximation. It will not 
do to admit evolution to individuals and deny 
it to nations or societies. Mutually Ted, they 
grow or decay, or even die when feeding stops. 

We cannot deny evolution because decay 
follows it or accompanies it imperceptibly. 
Both growth and decay have their history, 
causes and occasions, which can be clearly dis- 
cerned if the standard, the ideal, is once 
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grasped. There is one universal standard of 
growth and decay of human society. This is 
applicable to all groups, irrespective of most 
diverse or even contradictory geographical and 
economic factors, and of the inevitable dis- 
solution of individual human bodies. Barring 
widespread epidemics and natural catastrophes 
individual deaths have no relation to the death 
or decay of the group. This universal standard 
being based on human nature, or, one might 
say, on universal nature, is not dependent on 
extraneous circumstances. The idea is in- 
herent in the concept of evolution or growth 
itself. It is the aspiration and exertion for 
being universal. As long as this remains a 
living ideal in any group of human beings, its 
growth is assured, it goes on evolving. This 
hankering expresses itself through a desire for 
the more, which appears to be natural but 
which is not. There are apparently two kinds 
of this desire for the more ; one that is natural, 
in the sense of being noticed everywhere, 
grows at the cost of others, which fact indicates 
that it is not tending towards the universal, 
which knows no exclusion; the other is the 
genuine expression for the more „ which at no 
stage excludes anyone but lovingly and dearly 
embraces all. The former is based on cruelty 
and centres round a narrow grove, thus defeat- 
ing real expansion; the latter is based on 
ahimsa, nay, positive love, and is always 
accompanied by a genuine attempt at wiping 

out this very centre, which is the root of indi- 

«»• 

viduation and therefore of all evils. Any racial 
or national ideal that is based on this latter 
kind of hankering for the more., that is always 
oriented towards the most , is assured of evolu- 
tion. This is truly natural to man. But to 
distinguish between the two mores is a very 
difficult job and requires perpetual vigil and 

constant remembrance of the universal through 

* 

social or national rites and customs, holidays 
and observances, games and sports. Even so, 
all these will not come to our aid unless extra- 
ordinary personages are born to the race or 
nation and keep the ideal and the modes of 
attaining it alive and dynamic. 

Births of great persons are not fortuitous. 



Intellect, moral excellence, spiritual enlighten- 
ment are all slow growths, spread through 
generations of hard individual and parental 
strivings. Social hankerings for such births 
must be in the air. The dictum of the Gita, 
‘When religion subsides and irreligion prevails 
I appear’, is not false. The Gita gives a gene- 
ral picture of society, which has a counterpart. 
Side by side with the general prevalence of 
irreligion there rises an earnest and incessant 
prayer of the few good for the resurgence and 
vindication of dharma, in consequence of 
which prophets and divine incarnations are 
born. Indian, Chinese, and Jewish religious 
histories have illustrated this truth again and 
again. Persons appear according to the 
national craving, which their births intensify 
in turn. Individuals cannot be taken out of 
society nor is society devoid of individuals. 
One urge and ideal fulfils itself through both — 
replenishing itself through individual realization 
and perpetuating itself through society and 
national strivings. Neither is for either; but 
both are for the ideal, which is the power 
behind them. As long as this ideal lives both 
are safe. How this ideal grows dim or bright 
we have seen. But why it is so, why it is 
forgotten, and why it revives nobody knows. 
The reason perhaps is this that the particulars 
are bound by the law of causation, are guided 
by the universal, which, however, being the 
ultimate, is free to will and act as it pleases. 

This real and ultimate ideal, though ever 
present deep down all groups of human beings, 
is generally covered, more or less completely, 
by the ideal of the false more. And the terrible 
differences that we observe between nation and 
nation are all due to the urge these false 
mores . Success or failure attends a nation as 
the bend of its more is towa^js orjrway from 
the most. Efficiency, scientific, technological 
or organizational, the so-called high standard 
of living, even the much vaunted lifting up of 
the undeveloped nations — all are vain if the 
inclination of the immediate ideal is away from 
the ultimate. Refined and most harmless 
sensuous enjoyments, even of the highest flight 
of art and philosophy, its sharing and renun- 
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ciation may lead a nation astray if the orien- 
tation is wrong or the goal is lost sight of. 
Success being an uphill work, is always slow; 
but failure might be slow or rapid or even 
sudden according as the immediate goal is 
indirectly away from or opposed to or directly 
contradictory to the ultimate. Particulars 
spread out in grades to the universal, which 
consequently include them all. So it is diffi- 
cult to detect the nature of the immediate ends, 
whether they are contrary or opposed to the 
universal. Their nature is revealed to us when 
the progress is perceptibly slowed down or is 
brought to a standstill. Man is a combination 
of both egoistic and altruistic tendencies and is 
never a full-blooded Satan. Hence his grabbing 
propensities, because of his clever sharing with 
others, whose modern diplomatic cliche is 
‘enlightened self-interest', continue being satis- 
fied for a pretty long time. But there invari- 
ably comes a time when all his efforts for 
further progress are stalemated, as we are 
witnessing today in the political field. So far 
as the national ideal of giving the greatest 
happiness to their own peoples is concerned 
there is nothing wrong in the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. Both the peoples can go on progres- 
sing, depending solely on their respective 
country’s resources, for several decades more, 
yet the standstill invites total annihilation of the 
human race other nations being involved by 
their support to either party. So we see 
national ideals though highly beneficial to par- 
ticular nations may turn out to be extremely 
baleful, if they do not lead to the ultimate 
universal goal. Hence arises the necessity of 
constant checking and correcting of these ideals 
in the light of the universal. Men and nations 
must live in^tune with the infinite. 



We were in the region of the ought , which 
is auspicious and beneficent. Let us come 
down to that of the is and the must. What is 

is because of the must. When the universal is 

* 

broken to fragments, which the particulars are, 
with its unity running all through impercep- 
tibly, the fragments are governed by groups of 
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innumerable laws — physical, biological, and 
psychological. These inexorable law's make a 
short shrift of man’s fond hope of freedom. 
Being of the universal and enjoying the unity 
in the depth of his personality, man cannot 
give up his hankering for freedom; and bound 
down by these laws, he is made to work as a 
slave, in many cases against his will and cons- 
cience. His consciousness is of his surface 
personality and of the world appearance, 
which are under the grip of these laws; of his 
own depth and that of the world outside he is 
not normally conscious though he has a very 
clear, unerring depth consciousness, which, 
unbound and unbounded, is of the universal. 
When we talk of man we talk of this normal 
consciousness of man — man as the subject, the 
knower, enjoyer, and agent — and of his world 
of objects — world as known and knowable, 
enjoyed and enjoyable, and worked upon and 
workable with. It is this normal law-bound 
man, working upon and with this normal law- 
bound world phenomena, who forms groups 
and nations, and builds and pulls down culture 
and civilization and all they mean. Though 
he is never completely cut off from the univer- 
sal, the unity running all through, within and 
without, what he consciously does, builds, and 
enjoys are strictly governed by these physical, 
biological, and psychological laws, which are 
wire-pulled by the depth laws called the spiri- 
tual. In our study of the normal man, his 
doings and achievements, we deal with a frac- 
tional man, who evolves, as we have seen, 
along and in interaction with the nation he 
constitutes. 

Although these laws are themselves univer- 
sal in their respective spheres; difference in 
degrees, and qualitative and quantitative 
mixtures and transformations of mass and 
energy create bewildering varieties, which 
prompt, act, and react on the normal cons- 
ciousness of man, producing races and nations 
with widely different outlook and tendencies. 
If we divide the world into countries with 
natural geographical barriers in between, en- 
hancing difficulties in communication, we shall 
find that the broad geographical features, the 
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natural resources, the flora and fauna of each 
such country have imported peculiar physical 
features and ways of reacting to them, which 
- we call character. It is not impossible that in 
widely separated regions the first pairs of men 
rnay have been bom with peculiar characteris- 
tics, for it is out of the surroundings that they 
were bom. But leaving that problematic fact 
aside, we actually find peoples differing widely 
in features, character, and outlook, most of 
which can be traced to the accumulated reac- 
tions to the geographical conditions of the 
countries. Through centuries of action and 
reaction between groups of people and their 
environs the former develop tendencies to act 
In ways that give them an advantage over 
beasts, climate, and other obstacles to life. 
These, through social training and inheritance 
for generations, are imprinted so deeply in the 
peoples that they develop into indelible stamps 
distinguishing one from the other. These are 
the original national or racial characteristics 
with which nations or races build their cultures 
and civilizations, before they come in contact 
with other groups of men through trade and 
commerce or conquest. Through these contacts 
ideas, rites, and customs infiltrate; and inter- 
marriages, leading to fusion of blood and gene, 
bring about physical and mental transforma- 
tions. They in their turn broaden and enrich 
the original cultures and civilizations if the 
adjustments are successful; otherwise one 
flourishes at the cost of the other, in which case 
also total escape from transfusion of blood and 
ideas is impossible. Whatever it be, we are 
here concerned with the original nations or 
races and their characteristics and cultures and 
civilizations. 

With the dawning of human consciousness 
we find in each individual man a knowledge of 
what he is and what he wants to be, the real 
man and the ideal man. And this is found ex- 
tended to the nations as well. In every nation 
we find an actual living condtion and culture, 
varying though in different grades of society; 
and an ideal condition and culture towards 
which it strives, some sections consciously and 
others unknowingly. This actual and the ideal. 



both of them; grow and expand, horizontally 
and vertically, even if the nation is hermetically 
sealed, which of course is rare. It is true that 
without coming in contact with other cultures, 
no civilization can grow ad infinitum ; still every 
culture grows and has to grow independently of 
others for a pretty long time to develop its 
individuality and thereby to contribute some- 
thing to the world culture. One way traffic is 
an emergency measure, which is unnatural. A 
high degree of culture anywhere, is always a 
product of contact with other cultures, of its 
reactions and assimilations. But to gain the 
power to react and assimilate, conservation of 
sufficient energy and intelligence is necessary, 
which presupposes their conscious development 
through quite a decade of centuries. This 
birth and growth of a nation’s ideal and 
achievements has a definite direction, the graph 
of which can be drawn with sufficient practical 
accuracy. 

True, we find all kinds of ideas floating in 
the national atmosphere, especially in modem 
times ; and we do find people enga ged in all 
kinds of activities. Still we can sift ideas and 
activities that are leaving permanent impress 
on the people in general, and on those who are 
in a position to shape the national destiny in 
particular, from the fleeting volatile ones that 
attract in disguise but avoid courting. Any 
idea, foreign or indigenous, once appearing 
does not go in vain altogether; it does exert a 
pull on the graph. But a certain amount of 
loss or inconvenience sustained by the majority 
or the nation prevents the repetition of some 
ideas, thns allowing them to wither away, 
leaving the graph to take its original course. 
Ideas and activities can be factually studied 
in this light, and their influence, permanent or 
temporary, on the nation can be predicted 
fairly accurately. It is these comparatively 
permanent ideas and their expressions in rites 
and customs and social activities that consti- 
tute the nature or soul of the nation. Their 

* 

growth or advance towards the universal ideal 
through the fulfilment of lower or immediate 
needs and ideals indicate the real progress of 
the nation. 
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The philosophers of history, however, are 
generally misled by the attainments of these 
immediate ends and declare nations to be pro- 
gressive and civilized accordingly; and fail to 
account for, or attribute wrong causes to, the 
so-called sudden collapse of the powers of those 
nations in course of a century or so. Similarly 
they declare certain other nations uncivilized or 
less developed or 'under-developed' simply be- 
cause the immediate needs of bread and gar- 
ment, luxuries and opportunities for recreation, 
are in short supply or cannot be so profusely and 
gorgeously supplied as in other countries. They 
have set leisure, not how the people utilize it 
but how much they get, as a sure standard of 
judging the people's culture. Even when these 
historians take into consideration the way how 
the people utilize their leisure they appraise it 
with the standard of the attainment of the 
immediate needs. Thus the fall of the power- 
ful ancient empires of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
and Rome, and the incipient disintegration of 
some modem empires, remain unaccounted or 
wrongly accounted for. 

There sets in in some nations a boredom, to 
remove which they invent artificial means of 
joy and recreation, indulgence in which saps 
the vitality of the race. This eunui is inherent 
in the immediate ideals, based as they are on 
the enjoyment of the senses, whose capacities 
are hopelessly limited. In a few centuries of 
progress the senses, moving in and around 
narrow grooves of enjoyments, get tired. Not 
understanding the real cause of the boredom, 
people invent new methods of enjoyment; the 
novelty gives a little stimulation, which leaves 
the already tired instruments of enjoyment 
quite exhausted, irrepairably damaged. While 
the privileged leading classes are engaged in 
digging them own graves the masses toothed to 
their fly-wheels whirl with tremendous speed. 
Half-fed and over-worked, if they continue 
submitting to the tyranny they die with their 

masters; if they rebel and succeed the nation 

♦ 

gets a new lease of life. But the fight being 
in and for the sense plane, the same follies are 
committed, leading to the same doom. Where 
a nation is divided into many classes there is 



a chance of lower grades coming up through 
evolution or revolution; but when, if ever, a 
nation succeeds in abolishing all classes and 
achieving a common level of welfare and if 
such a nation remains sense-bound, it heads 
surely and deliberately towards total annihila- 
tion. So nations ought to be judged, not 
merely by their attainments of immediate ends, 
but more so and correctly so by the orienta- 
tion of these ends to the ultimate end. Crea- 
ture comforts and even luxuries within legiti- 
mate limits, i.e. without exploiting others 
must be achieved; there cannot be two opi- 
nions regarding that. But that is just the 
start of culture and civilization — the nation is 
on its threshold. If it is to build a culture the 
nation must have a clear conception of the 
ultimate universal end and must direct its 
hierarchy of lesser means and ends towards 
it. 

Food and drink, shelter and clothing, com- 
munication and transport are primary needs 
that must be supplied to one and all, not only 
according to needs but according to desires to 
a great extent. Next come the means of deve- 
loping the intellect for the proper and varied 
supply of the primary needs and for what leads 
to civilization, viz. delving into the secrets of 
nature and the application of its laws and 
ways of working to the enrichment of human 
life. But these achievements by themselves 
make man the cleverest brute and give him the 
sovereignty over other brutes. Not until he 
turns inward and finds how he works himself, 
what feelings and emotions surge within him 
and prompt him to work in the external world, 
thus leading him on to understand, appreciate, 
and develop correct human relations, he has 
not attained his true manhood, he has not felt 
the real end and purpose of man. A nation 
whose pioneers have discovered this and have 
succeeded in devising quite a number of 
methods for inculcating it in a large scale is 
said to have laid the foundation of a truly 
abiding civilization; for it is thus that love, 
unlimited and universal, grows, nipping arro- 

•4 

gance and vanity in the bud and finding its 
joyous fulfilment in the happiness of others. 
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History reveals that opportunities had been 
offered to almost all nations to develop along 
this line but that accumulation of wealth and 
power tempted them to renounce this path of 
loving expansion and take to that of cruelty 
and exploitation. 

It does not matter, however, whether a 
nation is guided by God’s counsel or sells itself 
to Satan, progress it must for a few centuries. 
There is a sort of compulsion in nature that 
nothing rests. There is an urge in every living 
creature, much more so in man, which compels 
it to move, forward or backward. Accordingly 
every nation, comprising of the best of crea- 
tures, moves in obedience to that urge, the 
product of inheritance and surroundings; if that 
urge contains within it the seed of quick decay 
and destruction, as it generally does, the 
nation cools down to dead matter after a 
meteoric brilliance, during which it either soaks 
the earth with blood or sucks it white. If the 
seed is of a different type, the nation continues 
its blessed existence for a few more centuries, 
then quietly fades off; or, in very rare cases, 
slumbers for some centuries more, waking up 
again and continuing its career of spreading 
peace and bliss — thus alternating between sleep 
and wakefulness, it replenishes its energy and 
wisdom and broadcasts its heavenly gifts. But 
this is an unchallenged fact that all nations, 
large or small, insular or aggressive, grow for 
some time, its growth being appraised by its 
own standard and not by others’. And this 
development is to be judged on the merits of 
its intellectual attainments, and not on its 
successfully meeting the primary needs, which 
all animals do. Intellectual attainments arc 
morally neutral and may be creative or des- 
tructive, may heap world's blessings or curses 
on the nation’s head. So it is the creative type 
of intellectual achievements that are the sure 
indicators of a nation’s progress. It is not a 
very difficult job to find out such ideas and 
activities of a nation, sift them from others 
and thus evaluate its worth and predict its 
continuance or destruction. If the typical 
personalities keep on being born the nation 
survives and progresses; if not, the national 
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decay has set in and death is hovering around. 
One is simply to find ont the different channels 
through which its prosperity has been flowing 
and then to see whether leaders in these 
spheres are still forthcoming, for it is these 
leaders who enthuse the masses, whose works 
sustain and improve nations. But, as we have 
seen, one cannot be hundred per cent sure 
whether the dearth of leadership is temporary 
or permanent, whether the nation is going to 
hibernation or heading on to death. If, how- 
ever, the nation’s existence has been a source 
of blessings to others, there remains a chance 
of its later revival; else it goes down for ever. 
So if we appraise nations by the two criteria 
of creative intellectuality and the blessings they 
have conferred on other nations and not by a 
mere ‘high standard of living’ or prosperity 
there is a very high percentage of our judge- 
ments being found correct. And ‘blessings' 
must consist in helping others to reach their 
chosen goals along their own lines of develop- 
ment. 

III 

In the history of nations’ evolution one 

fact stands out: it is power. Any group of 

* 

people that has failed to acquire this has 
forfeited its right to exist. The use of power- 
to good ends extends the longevity of the 
nation, but the lack of it stifles its very exis- 
tence. If a nation chooses to use power for 
exploiting and blasting others it may shorten 
its life, by producing numerous vices within the 
body politic and exposing it to various dangers 
from ontside, but never blights its very life as 
lack of power does. And what is very queer 
is that history has not so far supplied one 
nation that has not used its power for exploit- 
ing, even exterminating, others. _^It seems 
power cannot be acquired without applying it 
to harm others. Power is gained by the exer- 
cise of power; and as it cannot be applied 
against one’s dear ones it is exercised against 

4 

others, the love for the former offsetting the 
cruelty to the latter. As enjoyment on a 
national scale cannot be achieved except in a 
highly developed stage of humanity, exploita- 



tion and rapacity have become the very charac - 
teristics of power. There is no nation on earth 
whose hands are not red with innocent blood. 

Power is generally associated with physical 
might, especially in early .societies; with the 
development of intellect and control over 
nature and natural resources, power seems to 
have shifted its centre of gravity, which is, 
however, far from the truth. What has 
actually taken place is that its employers have 
discovered instruments which have rendered 
the application of bodily force useless; but its 
effect on those against whom the newly dis- 
covered methods of violence are applied has 
not ceased to be physical, the exploited nations 
suffering from physical ills — starvation, dis- 
ease, and decimation. Even when the effect is 
on the intellectual plane, it works through the 
medium of the physical, for intellect, freed 
from the shackles of body, cannot be exploited 
and the freed intellect has no message for the 
body-bound man. So power is physical, 
directly or indirectly. No nation can grow 
without power, and power is bound to be 
exploited. There seems to be an innate per- 
versity in power, the sustenance of nations, 
the driving force in culture and civilization. 
This abuse of power accounts for the fall 
of mighty nations. In impatience it builds 
and in impatience it pulls down. Whatever 
it be, no nation can do without it. And 
whether we like it or not, a nation's greatness 
is primarily measured by the power it wields, 
and only secondarily, one may say, casually, 
by how it uses the power. Power means 
military might, backed by science and tech- 
nology in modern times, and it is used to make 
others obey^the nation’s will. Unless a nation 
grows in military power its future is sealed. 
No amount of Jove and goodwill can save a 
nation from loot and rapacity of greedy con- 
querors, replaced in modern times by politi- 
cians, the tools of the capitalists, unless its 
military power makes invasion or economic 
penetration too costly an affair. Post-Ashokan 
India is, or at least should be, an eye-opener 
to our statesmen. No emperor sent such tidal 
waves of peace and goodwill to all quarters of 



the known world as Ashoka had done; and no 
empire succumbed so helplessly to these bene- 
ficiaries as did his immediate successors’ in 
about half a century of his abdication. 
Indian politicians, inveterate idealists as they 
are, should take note of this. So the develop- 
ment of military powder is not only a charac- 
teristic of national evolution but is at the root 
of all other kinds of development. 

Economic affluence, built by the adventures 
of trade and commerce, depended in former 
times of piracy and highway robbery on the 
terror, the might of kings and emperors could 
strike in the hearts of these brigands. Though 
march of civilization has made commerce 
greatly independent of the old types of 
difficulties, still the political powder of nations 
does exert a healthy influence on trade and 
commerce by protecting them from the 
crippling competition of the trading companies 
of more advanced nations. Politically weak 
and backward nations have to suffer terribly 
on this account. But in modern times a 
nation’s economy has itself become a power 
and exerts an influence on politics, which is 
turned and twisted to its advantage. The new 
implements and weapons, even in their experi- 
mental stages, are so costly that military power 
has become a handmaid to economy. This 
alliance between politics and economics has built 
the modern culture and civilization; but of late 
it has turned unholy and has become a ruthless 
engine of oppression. In ancient days eco- 
nomy exerted a powerful influence; but abso 

lute monarchy and baronetcy used to make 
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a short shrift of it and kept it under heels 
as long as they could. The nation’s progress, 
however, depended, as it does today and will 
do even tomorrow, directly on its economic 
build-up, rather than on any other factor. 
No nation can grow intellectually unless it is 
backed by a sound economy, which means 
not only accumulation of wealth but a fair 
distribution of it among all classes of the 
people, who must be free and happy, each 
to contribute its own skill and labour to the 
general building-up. The peculiarity of money 
is that it abhors stagnation; it must flow. 
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And it flows along channels of industry, which 
is both a distributing and accumulating agent. 
Thus it ensures national progress. Given 
military protection and economic well-being, a 
nation grows rapidly towards its goal. These 
are the two most immediate and urgent needs 
on whose fulfilment a nation’s evolution pri- 
marily depends. 

This economic well-being brings pleasures 
no doubt. But sense-enjoyments are tempo- 
rary engagements, which may not bring peace 
and happiness. And the history of the once 
great ancient nations shows us how sense- 
enjoyments sapped their vitality and made 
them an easy prey to foreign intruders, who 
brought misery and degradation to them. So 
something else is necessary to check the im- 
perceptible downward move of pleasure - 
seeking. This is education — training in huma- 
nity, and not in crafts and industries, which 
impart their own education as they grow. It 
is only recently that owing to too rapid techno- 
logical advancement and too selfish and 
narrow outlook of the industrialists that a 
divorce between industry and industrial edu- 
cation has taken place. Otherwise industrial 
education had been and should be the look- 
out of the industrialists themselves. Educa- 
tion in humanity should, however, be the 
duty of the humane, who should themselves 
know what humanity is, what such train- 
ing costs, how it is acquired and imparted, 
if technological education is a specialists’ 
affair, education in humanity is a super- 
specialist’s. The moderns do not understand 
this. Everybody vociferates about truth, 
justice, good neighbourliness, etc. and over- 
rides them all at the very first opportunity. 
Fortunately there were, in every country, 
groups of people who devoted their lives 
almost exclusively to the acquisition of these 
qualities to which they applied the general 
term riia, dharma, or religion. They were 
variously known as prophets, sages, religion- 
ists, according to the degree of their excellen- 
ces. As long as such people were available 
to impart moral and religious education to 
nations, humanity was a living force, which 
2 
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ensured peace and happiness. The Renaissance 

. ^ 

and the Industrial Revolution have changed 
the structure and outlook of society; and this 
duty has fallen on the shoulders of teachers 
and professors, who have generally been 
caught unprepared and who must be given 
sufficient time, first to realize its necessity, 
and then to acquire and master it, in order to 

become its true custodians and conductors. The 

% 

monks and their followers, who took upon them- 
selves the duty of moral and spiritual education 
of the peoples, have retired to the background. 
Experiments will show if the teachers will 
succeed in properly discharging the new and 
difficult task to the satisfaction of the future 
society. 

Now, the above are the few general criteria 
in a nation's evolution. Can we deny that 
the various nations, past and present, have 
evolved along those lines? Even those that 
are dead and gone, leaving but a few signs 
for the archaeologists to dig up and show their 
glories, did display undeniable developments, 
though compared to modern nations’ achieve- 
ments, they are quite meagre and unmention- 
able in many ways. We must not forget 
however, while comparing their progress with 
ours, that we are the inheritors of their cul- 
tures and are building on the foundations they 
have laid with immense labour and suffering. 
Wherever, in our haughtiness, we wanted to 
dig new foundations we found terrible erup- 
tions coming out of the bowels of the earth. 
That shows the difference between the wisdom 
of the ancients and the moderns. There is, 
however, something in man, which for want 
of a better term we call ‘divine’, that has led 
him through his innumerable^ errors of 
omission and commission, through prodigal 
revolutions and repentant ^pmingshback, to 
progress, not only to prosperity but to peace 
also. Who can deny that there are economic, 
political, and cultural developments in all the 

nations of the world, that the dead are not 

* 

really dead but have handed over their accu- 
mulated hard-earned treasures to others, in 
whom they live, as have been pointed out by 
the depth psychologists? Our understanding 
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of nature, her laws, and the ways of harness- 
ing them to our advantage, and of man’s 
psyche, her laws and functions, and orienting 
them to the goals have surely raised us to a 
higher status than our forbears. If in the 
course of history we have courted dangers and 
given ^ rise to new problems and difficulties and 
seemed at times to have almost been over- 
whelmed, they are but stimuli to progress to 
rouse the infinite potentialities of man. Peace, 
man's goal, is not hazardlessness, not a lull 
to inactivity, not ease and complacence; but 
the fearless calm born of concentrated energy 
and wisdom brought to a blazing focus, which 
can be directed anv moment to solve and 
dissolve any problem and opposition that 
nature or impatient natural man may raise or 
present. This less than two hundred years of 
Eur-American civilization with its two World 
Wars, and A-, H-, and N-bombs is nothing 
compared to its life of more than five mil- 
lennia, for it is the inheritor of the Greek, 
the Hebrew, the Cretan, the African, and the 
Mesopotamian civilizations. . If Europe and 
America, in spite of their brilliaut success in 
some spheres of life, commit mistakes and go 
astray in some others, there is nothing to 
condemn them to eternal perdition. The same 
divine urge will correct the follies and lead 
them to further progress. Which nation or 
civilization has not committed mistakes, has 
not gone astray? Have India and China been, 
or are they, free from them? Wisdom, para- 
doxically enough, grows through risks and 
follies. Even if all the living nations die out, 
either due to their own obduracy or natural 
mishap, are we to conclude that man, or, for 
the matter of that, nations made no progress? 
Are we to suppose that from the period of 
myths dqgra to^the twentieth century human 
efforts, hazards, sufferings, and enjoyments 
are no achievements, no progress — progress 
leading us to the discovery and attainment of 
peace and prosperity ? When we — and it is 

quite unfair — concentrate on a short period in 
a nation's history our verdict might be pessi- 
mistic; but when we take into account its 
whole past and present we are compelled to 



admit that it has not lived in vain, has 
achievements to its credit, has given humanity 
a real lift. Humanity is benefited, enriched, 
has been pushed forward to its goal through 
the thoughts and activities of all the nations. 
The gushing river is constituted of all the rain 
drops that have fallen or are falling on it 
throughout its course from the mountains to 
the sea, even the evaporated drops depart 
after having contributed their mite to the 
current. 

Evolution of nations is an undeniable fact, 
though evolution ad infinitum is, as we have 
seen, unnatural and absurd. And expansion 
through opposition, assimilation, and fusion 
is the method to the goal of universalism. 
Some nations, owing to the insularity of the 
countries, might have taken longer time to 
evolve and consolidate their peculiarities; but 
no nations have ever succeeded in resisting 
contact with and assimilation of other nations' 
peculiar traits, their bigotry and hauteur not- 
withstanding. The net result is a grand march 
towards universalism, where nations and races 
will embrace one another in loving joy and 
selfless endeavours, each finding its own ful- 
filment in the other, each striving to remove 
the other's pain and defects. Man started his 
life, no doubt, as a beast of prey, tearing and 
devouring fellow-men; but the divine in him 
did not take long to assert itself through the 
joyous apprenticeship of loving his mate and 
children, groups and nations. Nations grew 
with individuals and have reached a stage 
from which retracing is impossible. They, ail 
of them, white or black, yellow or red, must 
come together, the urge is so overwhelming. 
What do we find- in the two historic visits of 
Nehru to China and U.S.S.R. ? After very 
heavy deductions of governmental propa- 
ganda and arrangement what is left over is 
an amazing spontaneity, which ought to dispel 
the last vestige of doubts from the depraved 
and the hardened. Man’s divinity, after 
millennia of waiting, has grown impatient to 
assume its natural universalism. Through the 
countless centuries man has been preaching 
and practising love; his killing, pillage, and 
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arson are but nightmares. If we total all the 
periods of his cruelty, how many centuries 
will they constitute and how vast will be the 
remainder? Judge man from whatever angles 
of vision we may, he is, after all the deduc- 
tions, a lover of universalism — it is his nature. 
Nations have arrived at this stage. Blessed 
indeed are the peacemakers. Blit they must 
be pure in heart. Whether this austere effort 



to purify the heart will precede the happy 

• * 
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consummation or follow a fine disDlav of 

j* - r A- 

fireworks depends, on the result of the race 

• m s m 

between politics and morality. Universalism, 
however, is sure to bless this too unhappy 
twentieth century. Will the three nations 
especially concerned, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
and China, hearken to its call? 



DIVINITY AND HUMANITY 



By Shri J. M. Ganguli 



There has been a shift of the centre of 
gravity from divinity to humanity in the 
modern civilization’, said he, rather approv- 
ingly, as he expatiated on the social trends, 
particularly in the West. 

He was a well-read scholar, but as is very 
often the case with scholars, he was less inclined 
to think for himself than to quote from text- 
books and accept as right whatever was in 
such books. Such scholars often miss deeper 
insight and broader outlook and are very easily 
carried away by the printed opinion of a pre- 
judiced writer, who perhaps lacked the imagi- 
nation to see and appreciate the inner signi- 
ficance in the faith and culture of the former 
days. Anything of the older times that can be 
sub-headed under faith or tradition, need not 
necessarily be decried, as is quite often the 
fashion with some people, who dislike the 
steadying influence of a faith or the restraint 
of a traditional injunction on their free impulses. 

The above gentleman was plainly driving 
at this, that in former days faith in divinity 
made men self-concentred and neglect their 
duty to society; and that was natural, because 
what else could one wish for except divine 
blessing for oneself? That attitude changed 
with the weakening of that faith, and it changed 
for the better, he seemed to hint, because it 
turned to sendee to the masses. Was not service 



to humanity better than selfish prayers for 
salvation ? 

He was repeating with confidence the 
question that had been put into currency by 
several poets and social reformers, who had 
pointed even at the hoary Risis of old as selfish 
people, who had cared only for their own 
spiritual ends . 

Whenever such arguments and questions 
come rattling into my ears, the sublime pose of 
Shri Ramakrishna sitting with upturned face 
before the image of Maha-shakti comes floating 
before my eyes and reveals to me how with 
his tearful eyes, fixed on the feet of the Image, 
his ego and his self melted away into all-per- 
vading divine love and pity for all, for every 
little thing, every creature, every visible mani- 
festation of the Maha-shakti. 

Love and pity are divine feelings which ooze 
out when the divine inspiration comes, but 
which remain locked in the heart when the T 
rules and superposes self-interests on them. 
The T generates my ego and vanity, and 
makes me discriminate between him and me, 
between thine and mine. This is my hearth 
and home; this is my family; these are my 
children; this is my estate, my possession. And 
with the zeal and frenzy which such narrow 
possessive idea brings, I keep my mind and 
attention fixed on them and guard them with 
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my tooth and claw and with all the fury that 
a beast in his den shows. I do not care how 
I hurt and harm you or another when so 
zealously I keep my interests and try to enlarge 
and enrich them. Within my possessions are 
of course included whatever my vanity and 
ambitious self-love lead me to — fame and 
name, applause and popularity. If I give I 
hope to get more in another form, and what 
1 give is only the unrequired extra that I 
carry for nothing. My giving is thus a calcu- 
lated investment, which strengthens my posi- 
tion, extends scope for enlargement of my 
interests, and brings, over and above, praise 
and applause. 

But does such giving really help humanity ? 
Or, does it not split up humanity into little 
much-too-self -conscious groups, each jealous cf 
the other and ever keen to take advantage of 
the other? I give and give more to my son 
when that boy in the street is starving; 1 
develop my village when there is a famine on 
in the next; I support my state when the masses 
in another state are unable to make their ends 
meet. And all that because I see that my 
interests will be better served bv making my 
son stronger, my village prosperous, and my 
state powerful. Just as I do, you do also; and 
so, today or tomorrow, the clash comes between 
your son and mine, between your village and 
group and ours; between one state and another. 
Both of us had, however, been proclaiming our 
public spirit and our sense of social service 
when we were organizing social welfare in our 
village and in our country. But when the 
clash comes how we tight and bite, how we 
bomb out social and welfare organizations in 
the lands of others; how we carry death and 
destruction to innocent homes, which lie 
beyond our family limits ! Social organizations 
that are essentially based on self -instincts thus 
betray themselves when put to crucial test, as 
we find all around these days, when, as is 
said, the sense of divinity has given place to 
calculated and planned service. 

Such service, however, is otherwise when it 
is inspired by the divine sense aud not by 
instincts of self-preservation and self-enlarge- 



ment. As the divine sense comes in, the self- 
sense exits; and the close light-and-air- 
obstructing compound walls round my posses- 
sions crumble down; the village barriers 
disappear and the state boundaries fade away. 
And then the sense of oneness dawns and 
ridicules the fanatic feeling of 'you* and T and 

‘he’ which has been exciting us. We realize 
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now that we are all His creatures; we all belong 
to Him; we all form one family; in you I see 
the same sublime Image that I see in me and 
in him. In serving you and your children I 
serve my own and his; the pain and the misery 
that trouble you distress me too. And so I go 
out serving the world, for I see the same 
Narayana (God) in all. In whose mouth, 
indeed, came instinctively and feelingly the 
word Daridra-Narayana? In the mouth of the 
rationalist and the social reformer and the 
workers' union organizer or in the mouth of 
the grand Image-worshipper, who infused into 
his disciples and into all who went to him the 
spirit of self-sacrificing service to all, whether 
of this community or that, and whether of 
their own country or of another in this or that 
hemisphere? 

The ahibitious democrat bustles about col- 
lecting money and votes for oneself and his 
party promising a heaven to those who support 
him and showing the fist to his rivals. The 
clever comrade is ever quick to rake up dis- 
content and incite mad class fury. The labour 
leaders make a living by enrolling members 
and collecting subscription for organizing unions 
and for teaching how to shout slogans in the 
streets and strike and disrupt public services. 

All this is called public welfare service and 
is propagandized as humanism, as distinguished 
from the divine feeling that led the faithful into 
what is fashionably called credulity, irrationa- 
lism, and self-concentredness. Whatever wel- 
fare mission such humanism serves, whether it 
ends in bitter class and group rivalry and 
hatred, or in the exploitation of the masses on 
one side and their regimentation with suppres- 
sion of individuality on the other, it anyway 

takes the democrat up the velvety stairs to 
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ministerships, the comrade to a position of 
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dangerous power and the union organizer out loses himself into the Lord’s omnipresence, how 

of his difficulties into a place of comfortable can he hold himself within the narrow confines 

advantage. that he used to call his own; how can he stop 

But the divine-inspired humanist ascends himself, his feelings, his love, his sentiments, his 

no ladder, but comes down and throws himself sympathy, his reverence from flowing over all 

and his all into the service of God’s creatures, that he sees, all that he feels to be nothing else 

The Prince gave up his princess and his king- than the great sublime Self? When .such a 

dom to spread the wisdom he got under the divine-inspired man comes, he gives a touch of 

Bodhi-tree and to give a touch of divine solace genuine love and pity, which makes the sufferer 

to the suffering miserables. The Shepherd hung feel a true sympathetic friend by his side, 

himself on the cross to atone for the sinners. But when the doctor or the nurse approaches 

And the great Risis from whom the greatest there is an air of formality and a natural 

truth and the sublimest knowledge and wisdom stiffness associated with routine duty, which 

came out, sat in meditation and prayer, not for fails to give reassuring confidence to the patient, 

themselves and their own, but for the friendless The instinct to serve is a divine instinct, and 

and the miserable, for the sinners and the at the bottom of all disinterested welfare work 

wrongdoers, for the cruel and the wicked, for there has been divine inspiration. All great 

all, not merely human beings but for every social benefactors had deep faith in divinity; 

creature of His. The Hindus, while offering but when from the work started by them such 

oblations to the forefathers, prayed in this faith disappeared it degenerated into profes- 

spiril, while the modern social workers merely sionalism and time-serving duty. Tremendous 

bustle about without this attitude of compassion more is done by true sentiment, love, and feel- 

and service to all living beings. ing than by assertive egoism. The propaganda 

Was that Prince, was that Shepherd, were for individual or collective betterment of living 
those immortal Risis, was Shri Ramakrishna conditions that leaves out the divine element 

(whose mantra was complete self-sacrificing in our living leads to over self-consciousness, 

service to the sufferer) self-seekers, seekers of which generates selfishness and excites strife, 
individual salvation? Were they really self- competition, jealousy, and fanatic quarrel, 

concentred, and unmindful of the rest? But the divine feeling teaches self-effacement 

We, petty individualists, fail to realize that and surrendering of the self in the interests and 

a Salvationist has to forsake and forget his self in the service of all in whom we begin to feel 

first before he can take a step forward. As he the One and the Omnipresent. 



A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE THEORY 

OF PRATITY A-SAMUTPADA 

* -# 

By Prof. Heramba Chatter jee 

The four Arya-satyas of the Buddhists are to be applied as a formula for every perceived 
dukkha (misery), samudaya (origination of object. In texts more than one it has been 
misery), nirodha (end of misery), and Mdgga stated that the Arya-satyas should never be 
(ways and means leading to the cessation of confused as a doctrine. Thus Prof. Stcher- 
misery). This particular teaching was meant batsky remarks: ‘These four topics— the four 
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noble truths as the term has been very inade- 
quately trauslated and represented as a funda- 
mental principle of Buddhism — contain in 
reality no doctrine at all. 1 The formula was 
often applied by Buddhists and non-Buddhists 
alike for solution of higher problems. It has 
been mentioned by Vyasa in his commentary 
on Patanjala Yoga-sutras (II. 15) (‘ Yatha 

cikitsd shdstram catur-vyuham, , rogo roga- 
hetur-drogyam bhaisajyam iti’). In the Maj- 
jhima Nikaya 2 in the course of his deliberation 
on ' ' SammdditthV , the Buddha has taken up 
the illustration of ' dhdra ' and explained it in 
the light of the formula. It may be mentioned 
here that these four truths have been trans- 
formed into two truths as cause and effect — 

Sams dr a and Nirvana — in the Abhidhamnia - 

« 

kosa , 3 

# 

The second and third of the above-mentioned 
four Arya-saiyas comprise what is called P rati- 
fy a-Samutpada. There are some, in whose 

opinion this Pratitya-Samutpada is concerned 
with Anuloma deshana , explained in the 
Buddhisuttas of Uddna as ' Imasmin sati idam 
hotly imassa uppdda idamupajjati' . As a meta- 
physical term this Pratitya-Samutpada stands 

% 

as an antithesis to AdMccasamuppada , which 
signifies that something is coming out of nothing 
( Puvve ahutvd ahosi). Interpreted as a cosmic 
law this proceeds on the assumption that the 
world in which we live is without a known 
beginning and end (‘ Anamadaggo bhikkhu 
ay am samsdra puvvakoti na panhayati no 
aparakotV). It is the profoundest of all Bud- 
dhist doctrines — the doctrine of dependent ori- 
gination: ' Gambhiro cay am Ananda Paticca 

samuppdda gambhirdvabhdso ca >A , i.e. the 
conditional arising of those mental and physical 
phenomena generally summed up by conven- 
tional names. 

Pratitya-Samutpada shows the causes and 
conditions of all the evil and suffering in the 
world and how through the removal of these 
conditions, suffering may rise no more in 

V 

1 Conception of Nirvana, p. 55. 

2 p. 261. Part I. 

s VI-4. 

* Digha Nikaya , M a hdriidan asu tta. 



future. This shows that our present existence 
with all its woe and suffering is conditioned, or 
more exactly said, caused bv the life-affirming 
volitions or Karma in a former life, and that 
again our future life depends on the present 
life-affirming volitions, that without these life- 
affirming volitions, no more future rebirth will 
take place again and that thereby deliverance 
will have been found from the round of rebirths, 
from the restless cycle of Samsdra, 

Pratitya-Samutpada shows that -the sum of 
mental and physical phenomena known by the 
conventional name of ‘person* or ‘individual’, 
is not all the mere play of blind chance, but 
that each phenomenon in this process of exis- 
tence is entirely dependent on other phenomena 
as conditions and that therefore with the 
removal of those phenomena that form condi- 
tions to rebirth and suffering, rebirth and suffer- 
ing will cease to be. This is the vital point 
and goal of Buddha’s teaching: ‘deliverance 
from the cj'de of rebirth'. Thus the Pratitya- 
Samutpada serves in the elucidation of the 
second and third noble truth about the 
extinction and origin of suffering by explain- 
ing these two truths from their very founda- 
tion upwards and giving them a fixed philoso- 
phical form. 

The HTnayanists, have, by the application 
of this formula, proved the unsubstantiality of 
constituted ( samskrita ) things, as these thing 
have preceding causes and conditions. 

The Mahay anists, on the other hand, have 
utilized this formula to prove that being rela- 
tively existent, the world is unreal like the 
objects seen in a state of dream. The formula 
has been explained by them as a key to eternal 
truth inasmuch as it explains ‘the fixed, un- 
changeable, and this-conditioned ( idappac - 
% 

cayatd) nature of things. Reality is seen at the 
moment in which the truth of the formula is 
realized. For the importance of the formula 
the Buddhist thinkers have unanimously opined 
that one who realizes the cause of origination 
of things, sees Truth, and one who sees Truth 

sees Buddha: ‘Yah Prafitya-Samutpadam 

* 

pashyati sa dharmam pashyati , yo dharmam 




